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path for the psychology of religion. (3) Kant's absolute dualism of the 
empirical and the intelligible Ego must be given up. In religion, as in 
art and morals, psychology leaves room for the empirical activity of an 
autonomous consciousness. Kant's doctrine of the phenomenality of time 
must be modified to make room for an interaction between the two Egos. 
These must interpenetrate one another. It must be possible for the latent 
intelligible Ego, by creative deeds, to realize itself in the phenomenal 
world. In other words, the non-rational factor of creative activity must be 
recognized in the rational order of experience. Hence abstract monism is 
the death of real religion. (4) The very possession of religion is an a priori 
element of reason. But Kant over-emphasized the formal principles of 
religion to the neglect of its actual, living, concrete forms. Religion can- 
not be reduced to a mere rational faith in a moral world-order. Justice 
must be done to the mystical element in all vital religion. Mysticism is a 
fusion of pure religion with the conditions of its excitation. In it we find 
the psychological actualization of religion to consist in the interpenetration 
of the necessary and rational with the given and particular. And so the 
non-rational appears again here as the individual and non-repeatable. 
The consideration of religion, then, brings us face to face with the secret of 
all reality, the fundamental problem of knowledge, viz., the symphony of 
the a priori, rational, and tmiversal with the factual, non-rational, non- 
recitrri?ig. Here the philosophy of religion feels the presence of the hidden 
unity of the Cosmic Reason and opens the portal of genuine religion, which 
is the conviction of the influence of the Divine Spirit on the human, the 
sense of the Divine Presence in concrete, finite events and realities. 

Professor Troeltsch says in conclusion that it is not part of his plan to 
consider whether there be other paths of knowledge that lead to God. He 
maintains, however, that the God that might be reached by another avenue 
could hardly be the Deity of religious experience, and, postponing the in- 
quiry as to what the influence of the method he lays down would be on the 
positive historical religions, he asserts that at least they cannot be corrected 
by a rational metaphysics, but must develop higher forms out of their own 
concrete lives. This is doubtless true ; but, on the other hand, it seems to 
me that Professor Troeltsch' s own method and attitude do not differ essen- 
tially from those of a metaphysics which should endeavor to do justice to 
all aspects of experience. In fact, his standpoint is most decidedly a meta- 
physical one. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Grundziige der allgemeinen yEsthctik. Von Stephan Witasek. Leip- 
zig, J. A. Barth, 1904. — pp. 410. 

One of the most difficult problems in general aesthetics is the differentia- 
tion of the aesthetic from other mental states. The attempt has usually 
been made to found aesthetic criteria on introspective results. Thus we 
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have been led to regard it as a disinterested state, independent of utility or 
moral value, aroused by an object which interests us in its mere nature, its 
presentation seizing upon and filling our entire conscious content. Such a 
differentiation, we must concede, is not over definite or satisfying. Wit- 
asek will have nothing of it, but chooses to proceed in a much more direct 
and arbitrary manner. 

He defines the material with which he has to deal as three-fold : (1) 
Things, i. e., works of art and objects in nature ; (2) processes, activities, and 
conditions which are in any way directed upon these things ; and (3) the 
requisite disposition toward these activities, i. e., the aesthetic attitude. 
Mentality in the large he observes to be made up of four main factors : 
presentations {Vorstellungeri), thoughts, feelings, and desires. Presenta- 
tion he defines as mere existence in consciousness, either peripherally or 
centrally aroused. Thought, on the contrary, involves an affirmation or 
negation with respect to something, therefore a judgment or assumption 
(Annahme). Feelings may be attached to either thought or presentation. 
The objects of thought-feelings he terms 'Objektive.' 

But it is only clear-cut, definite presentations and their attendant feelings 
to which he will accord aesthetic significance. This is the corner-stone of 
his system. Arbitrary though it may seem at first, it nevertheless pre- 
sents a more definite and, perhaps, more useful principle than that of our 
erstwhile ' disinterestedness. ' 

The author then proceeds to lay down provisionally five classes of aes- 
thetic elementary objects. The first of these refers to the presentation of 
simple sensation objects. The sensation of rich, saturated red is aesthet- 
ically pleasing, while that of a dirty yellow-green is not. No explanation 
for such a difference in taste with respect to objects comparatively similar 
is given. The importance of the associational factor is not developed in 
Witasek's work. We start, rather, with the facts of consciousness as we 
observe them, and proceed without accounting for their differing effects. 
Simple sensation feelings as a whole are denied aesthetic importance, since 
they are usually more interested in the act of sensing than in the content 
sensed. Yet the difference is but one of degree, and, under conditions 
which bring them favorable support, they may rise to comparatively high 
aesthetic significance. 

The second class is that of forms {Gestalteii) which arouse feelings differ- 
ing from those of their several components or any summation of the same. 
This is an important point, and one too often neglected in our attempts to 
pick consciousness to pieces, and then put it together again by a simple 
process of addition. 

The third class is that of normative objects. The form must comply 
with certain natural requirements in order that it be judged fit and suit- 
able. A judgment of value is thus seen to be involved here, giving rise to 
a value feeling which, though different from the aesthetic feeling, in this 
case underlies it and makes it possible. Having once met the require- 
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ments of the normative, we take our aesthetic pleasure in the presentation 
as such. 

The fourth class he terms " das Ausdrucks- und Stimmungsvolle. " We 
take aesthetic joy in what an object expresses, not in the fact that it ex- 
presses something. Unless we are able to grasp that which is expressed 
and appreciate it, we can have no aesthetic enjoyment. This act is not an 
imitation but an actual experiencing of certain psychic states aroused by 
the object. This is " Einfuhlung. " Somewhat different are the "An- 
teilsgefuhle, " the observer's feelings of sympathy with the object. These, 
however, are subjective reactions depending on judgment and assumption, 
i. e., on "Objektive," while "Einfuhlung" is implied in the presentation 
complex itself. 

The fifth class, "Objektive," serve only as mediators and supporters 
of aesthetic effectiveness, but not as pure aesthetic objects. 

We may, therefore, reduce our classes of elementary factors to four : 
(i) " Einfache Gegenstande" ; (2) "Gestalten" ; (3) "Gegenstande von 
Wertschonheit," which depend on values for their aesthetic enjoyment; 
and (4) "Gegenstande von innere Schonheit," which depend upon "Ein- 
fuhlung ' ' and ' ' Anteilsgefuhle. ' ' 

Since the total state of consciousness is never purely aesthetic in char- 
acter, we must take into account certain ' ' Pseudo-^Esthetic ' ' factors, which 
support the dominant aesthetic elements. Among those are to be noted 
value feelings of ethical judgment and patriotic sentiment ; pleasures de- 
rived from imitation and technical skill ; pleasures of knowing, as involved 
in recognizing the characteristic or typical points in a matter, also in wit 
and humor, which always depend for their effectiveness on thought and 
knowledge. 

The aesthetic significance of the ugly our author finds principally in the 
"innere Schonheit" which may be expressed in spite of, yes, even be- 
cause of, the ugly exterior. So, too, with the tragical. The aesthetic aim 
is here to arouse strong "Einfuhlung" and "Anteilsgefuhle," and this is 
done most effectively by appealing to our deeper sentiments of sorrow and 
pain. For this purpose the dramatic form is best adapted, since by means 
of its action we are more deeply impressed than by a passive recital. 

It is of interest to note here that Witasek, with his two-dimensional scale 
of feelings, does not deny the coexistence of both pleasure and displeasure 
at the same time. He even refers, in the case of simple sensations, to the 
possibility of a pleasurable feeling with respect to the content combined 
with a displeasurable feeling for the act. The sublime is an individual fac- 
tor, referring, not to greatness of size in the object to which it is appended, 
but rather to the mental bigness of the one who conceives it. 

The aesthetic norm is based on the uniformity of nature and mind. For 
its correct appreciation in an object, there is requisite a normal subject 
possessed of a capacity for the fullest, most definite and satisfying presen- 
tations. The norm is determined by an aesthetic value which is the value 
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of the aesthetic attitude together with the several values of those objects 
which stand in an aesthetic relation to it. Thus an aesthetic object gives 
rise to two feelings, an aesthetic and a value feeling. One is the pleasure 
derived from viewing beautiful objects, the other that feeling of satisfaction 
in the thought of the beautiful object's existence. The object has a value 
since it arouses our aesthetic pleasure. ./Esthetic pleasure is, indeed, itself 
an object of value. The origin and essence of art rest on these facts. 
The aesthetic enjoyment is an object of value, and so, therefore, are all 
those objects which mediate it. Both are ends of desire and, therefore, 
motives for willing. 

The worth of Witasek's aesthetics rests on its usefulness. To prove this, 
it must first be tried. We shall not all accept his premises in their present 
arbitrary form ; for it seems as if he missed much which may yet be got 
from introspective analysis. Nevertheless, his service is not to be under- 
rated for supplying us so complete, so logical, and so apparently workable 

an hypothesis. 

Robert Morris Ogden. 
University of Missouri. 

Contributions to the Study of the Behavior of Lower Organisms. By Her- 
bert S. Jennings. Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1904. — pp. 256. 

In part, this volume is a continuation of a series of papers by the author 
on the reactions of lower organisms to stimuli. But it is also, in part, an 
attempt to sum up the results of his previous work, and to interpret these 
results with reference to the theory of tropisms and to animal behavior at 
large. The first three papers, "Reactions to Heat and Cold in the Ciliate 
Infusoria," "Reactions to Light in Ciliates and Flagellates," and "Reac- 
tions to Stimuli in Certain Rotifera," and the fifth and sixth papers, 
' ' Physiological States as Determining Factors in the Behavior of Lower 
Organisms," "Movements and Reactions of Amoeba, " may be considered 
as falling under the first head ; the fourth and seventh papers, ' ' The Theory 
of Tropisms," "The Method of Trial and Error in the Behavior of Lower 
Organisms, ' ' under the second. Jennings's treatment of the theory of trop- 
isms consists in trying to fit his own observations of the behavior of the low- 
est organisms to the tropism schema as outlined by Verworn and Loeb. 
There are two essential features of the tropism theory. ** (1) The movements 
of organisms toward certain regions and their avoidance of others are due 
to orientation ; i. e., to a certain position which the organism is forced by 
the external stimulus to take, and which leads the organism toward (or away 
from) the source of the stimulus, without any will or desire of the organ- 
ism, if we may so express it, to approach or avoid this region. (2) The ex- 
ternal agent by which the movement is controlled produces its character- 
istic effect directly on that part of the body upon which it impinges. It 
thus brings about direct changes in the state of contraction ot the motor 



